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Original  and  Selected  Articles. 

SOME    BIRDS    OF   THE   KISSIMMEE  VALLEY,    FLORIDA.     II. 
By  William   Palmer,  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


16.  Little  Bue  Heron.     {Florida  ccerulea). 
Fairly  numerous,   the  white   phase  being-  the 

most  abundant.  This  was  the  only  Heron  to 
which  one  could  walk  openly  to  within  gunshot, 
and  several  times,  while  standing  motionless,  I 
have  had  them  come  within  fort}-  yards  evident- 
ly inspecting  me.  One  that  I  shot  by  simply 
walking  up  to  it  was  a  fully  adult  bird,  though 
white.  The  dorsal  feathering  had  more  or  less 
dark  centers  though  hardly  noticeable  owing  to 
the  overlapping  of  the  feathers.  An  adult,  blue 
phase,  female  bird  shot  March  20.  had  the  head, 
neck  and  back  plumes  still  in  an  unfinished 
moulting  condition. 

17.  Green  Herox.     {Butorides  virescens). 
Fairly  common,  especially   at   the  end  of  our 

stay.  I  found  a  nest  containing  one  egg  well 
incubated,  on  March  23.  It  was  in  a  willow 
bush  growing  in  about  four  feet  of  water,  and 
while  standing  in  the  boat  I  could  look  down 
into  the  nest. 

18.  Black-crowned  Night  Herox.  [Nycti- 
corax  naevius). 

Common  in  the  river  swamps  where  they  both 
roost  and  feed. 

19.  Yellow-ckownkd  Night  Heron.  {Nyc- 
tanassa  violacea). 

Common  on  the  Kissimmee  River  at  its  upper 
end:  not  seen  at  Orange  Hammock. 

On  several  occasions  solitary  individual-  (on 
March  20,  a  pair)  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  Heron  than  any  given  above 
were  seen.  Larger  than  the  Reddish  Egret, 
they  appeared  to  be  of  a  uniform  pale  slaty  color 
all  over,  though  perhaps  lighter  on  the  back. 

20.  Sand  hii.i.  Crane.     [Grits  mexicana). 
Except    once,    always    seen    in     pines    in    the 

prairies;  only  once  did  I  see  a  bird  alight  at  the 
edge  of  the  river. 

21.  Limtkin.     {Aratnus giganteus). 

More  abundant  above  Lake  Kissimmee  than 
below.  Killed  by  everybody  for  food.  We  pro- 
bablv  did  not  see  and  hear  more  than  a  dozen. 

22.  Virginia  Rail.     {Rallus  virginianus"). 
One  seen. 

23.  Carolina  Rail.     [Porzana  Carolina). 
A  few  seen;  very  tame. 


24.  American   Coot.     {Fulica  americana). 

Extremely  abundant  in  flocks  among  the  "lily 
pads"  and  weeds  in  the  river  shallows.  They 
are  verv  noisv. 

25.  Florida  Gallinule.    [Gallinula galeata). 
Not  seen  until  March  17.  usually  in  pairs. 

26.  Jack  snipe.     {Gallinago  delicata). 
Abundant  along  the  banks  of  the  river.     Often 

four  or  five  would  rise  at  once,  and  several  times 
I  saw  small  (locks  of  eight  or  ten.  They  were 
moulting  during  the  last  half  of  March. 

27.  Eastern  Dowitcher.  {Macrorhamphus 
griseus). 

Saw  one  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  on 
March  23. 

28.  Pectorial  Sandpiper.  {Tringa  macu- 
lata). 

Saw  one  large  flock  maneuvering  on  the  eve- 
ning- of  March  14.  over  wet  meadows  along  the 
river. 

29.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper.  {Ereunetea 
pusillus). 

Saw  one  with  some  Kildeer  in  a  prairie  pond 
on  March  20,  in  Osceola  county. 

30.  Yellow  legs.     [Tolanus melanoleucus). 
Not   common,  single   birds  usually  seen  with 

the  next  species. 

31.  Lessek    Yellow  legs.      {Totanus  flavi- 

pes). 

Not  common,  usually  in   small  flocks  of  three 

or  four  along  shore. 

32.  Spotted  Sandpiper.    {Actitis  maculana). 

One  seen  at  Drigg's,  March  18. 

33.  Hudsonian  Curlew.  {Numenius  hudso- 
nius)? 

A  few  seen  living. 

34.  Kildeer.     {Aegialitis  vocifera). 

Common  and  noisy. 

35.  Florida    o>  xi1- 
floridanus. 

Common,  especially 
"islands"  at  the  edge-,  of  the  prairies.  All 
birds  collected  were  in  poor  plumage, 
none  paired  or  nesting 
each  9.13  inches  long,  and  one  13.63  111  extent  the 
other  being  13.75.  Four  females  were  as  follows: 
9  25  x  13.63,  8.75  x  13.75.  9  x  13.75,  9.25  x  14.25. 


{Colinus     virginianus 

about  the  palmetto 
ies.  All 
e.       Saw 

Two  males  measured 
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It  was  Mr.  Drigg's  habit  to  feed  a  flock  of  these 
birds  daily,  and  they  always  appeared  in  time 
for  the  expected  feast. 

36.  Mourning  Dovk.     [Zenaidura  macroura). 
Very  abundant   in   flocks  about  burnt  places 

on  the  prairies. 

37.  Ground  Dovk.  [Columbigallina  pur- 
purea). 

Not  often  seen;  usually  about  the  houses,  and 
sometimes  seen  perched  on  the  gables.  One 
was  seen  on  a  lumber  pile  in  a  street  in  Kissim- 
mee.  They  were  pairing  at  the  end  of  our  stay, 
and  I  found  a  set  of  two  fresh  eggs  on  March  15. 
This  was  on  the  ground  at  the  base  of  a  tuft  of 
grass  and  a  huckleberry  stem.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  concealment.  The  nest  is  a  very 
simple  affair;  a  few  coarse  twigs  and  grass 
stems  placed  on  the  lowest  side  to  even  the 
ground,  then  the  nest  proper,  a  small  quantity 
of  dead  grass  stems  laid  in  every  direction  and 
though  doubled  and  bent  to  keep  within  a  diame- 
ter of  four  inches,  they  only  form  a  platform 
slightly  hollowed. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  called  this  bird  C.  passerina 
terrestris  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  N.  It.,  1892,  p.  293), 
but  I  believe  Mr.  Maynard's  older  name  is  tena- 
ble for  the  following  reasons.  1.  Mr.  Maynard's 
discussion  as  to  the  basis  of  Columba  passerina 
of  Linnaeus  is  immaterial  in  considering  the 
value  of  his  name,  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  many 
names  are  accepted  even  when  every  allegation 
of  the  author  is  erroneous,  the  fastening  of  the 
name  being  determined  by  the  belief  that  no 
other  form  could  have  been  intended  for  the 
name.  2.  Mr.  Maynard's  well-known  experi- 
ence with  the  birdsof  Florida  precludes  us  from 
accepting  for  the  name  anything  else  but  the 
"larger  continental  Dove",  "the  common  ground 
Dove"  so  well-known  to  him.  Tn  the  event' 
etc..  has  no  adverse  bearing  on  the  tenability  of 
C.  purpurea,  for  such  a  questionable  wording 
has  rarely  been  considered  a  bar  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  name  when  the  form  could  be  identi- 
fied. 3.  Mr.  Maynard  may  at  any  time  produce 
the  type  of  his  C.  purpurea. 

As  Mr.  Maynard's  paper  is  not  readily  ac- 
cessible to  many.  I  quote  the  part  relating  to 
the  Doves. 

"BAHAMA    GROUND   DOVE 

'•Chaniaepelia  Bahamensis. — Similar  to  the 
common  ground  Dove,  but  with  a  bill  constantly 
wholly  black,  and  much  smaller  and  paler;  occurs 
through  the  Bahamas.  It  is  only  after  consid- 
erable hesitation  that  I  name  these  species  even 
provisionally.  It  is  possible  that  Linnaeus' 
Columba  passerina  was  based  on  specimens  of 
this  species,  and  not  on  birds  of  the  continent 
of  North  America. 

"In  event  of  this  proving  the  case  I  propose 
the  name  of  Chamaepelia  purpurea  for  the  larger 
continental  Dove".  C.  J.  Maynard  in  The 
American  Exchange  and  Mart.  .Ian.  15,  Feb.  5, 
1887,  69. 

A-  a   matter  of  fact   Columba   passerina  was 

1   on   Sloan    (Jamaica)  and  Catesby  (South 

Carolina).     But  these  two   birds  are   different, 

and  also  the  Bahaman,  and  general  usage  had 

given  the    name    to   the   Florida    bird    merely 


because  authors  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
that  bird  more  frequently'  and  knew  it  best. 
Maynard  was  the  first  to  give  a  name  to  the 
second  and  third  of  these  three  birds,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  fix  the  Columba  passerina  of 
Linnaeus  according  to  modern  nomenclatural 
usage.  In  effect  his  action  left  this  name  for 
the  'residue'  which  is  the  Jamaican  bird,  a  treat- 
ment followed  by  Chapman  and  Scott.  The 
value  of  the  'not'  in  Mr.  Maynard's  discussion, 
as  an  offset  to  his  choice  of  the  wrong  habitat 
for  C.  passerina  has  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Chapman. 

The  following  may  be  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection. The  Bahaman  bird  is  small,  very  pale 
and  has  a  dark  bill.  The  Florida  bird  is  larger 
and  the  base  of  the  bill  is  red.  The  Jamaica 
bird  has  the  base  of  the  bill  orange  in  most  ex- 
amples. Now  Sloan  figures  his  bird  with  a  dark 
bill,  but  mentions  the  yellow,  while  Catesby 
figures  his  with  a  yellow  base.  The  red  of  the 
base  of  the  bill  in  the  living  Florida  bird 
changes  to  a  dirty  yellow  in  the  dried  skin,  so 
that  it  seems  sure  that  Catesby  drew  his  picture 
from  a  dry  skin  while  Sloan  or  his  artist  evi- 
dently used  memory  or  an  immature  bird  for  the 
purpose.  The  Cuban  bird  is  different  from 
either  and  will  be  described  in  another  connec- 
tion. 

38.  Turkey  Vulture.     [Cathartes  aura). 
Common  and  very  tame. 

39.  Black  Vulture.     [Catharisia  atrata). 
Commoner  than  the  above  species,  and  always 

seen  in  companies  of  three  or  more.  They 
search  the  burnt  areas  for  dead  animals. 

40.  Fork-tailed  Kite.  (Elanoidcs  forfiea- 
tus). 

Occasionally  seen;  always  flying:  on  two  oc- 
casions single  birds,  usually  five  to  eight.  One 
shot  at  Lake  Arbuckle  on  March  10,  measured 
22.63  x  49  inches  in  extent.  The  longest  tail 
feather  on  the  right  side  is  half  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  corresponding  feather.  The  irides  of 
this  bird  were  very  dark  brown,  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  few  feet  the}'  appeared  black. 

41.  Marsh  Hawk.     [Circus  hudsonius). 
Several  seen,  almost  every  day  "working"  the 

swamps  and  prairies;  but  one  adult  male  seen. 

42.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.    [Accipitervelox). 
One  seen. 

43.  Red-tailed  Hawk.     (Buteo  borea'lis). 
Three  seen,  always  about  pines. 

44.  Florida  Red-shouldered  Hawk.  [Buteo 
lineatus  alleni). 

Fairly  numerous  and  noisy.  An  immature 
female  collected  March  15,  in  a  gum  and  cab- 
bage palmetto  hammock  where  it  had  a  nest. 
It  contained  one  egg  almost  ready  to  lay.  The 
stomach  of  this  bird  contained  the  remains  of  a 
cotton  rat,  a  few  feathers,  parts  of  a  crawfish 
and  remains  of  the  hard  parts  of  beetles. 

45.  Broad-winged  Hawk.  [Buteo  p/a/vp- 
terus). 

Saw  one. 

46.  Bald  Eagle.     (Haliaeefus  leucocephalus). 
Seen   at  intervals.     The  soaring  and  sailing 

habits  of  this  bird  are  seen  to  far  better  advan- 
tage on  these  prairies  than  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  it 
gradually  circles  upwards  until  it  appears  as  a 
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mere  speck  is  'un approached  by  any  bird  that  I 
know. 

47.  Sparrow  Hawk.     (Falco  sparverius). 
Often  seen,  and  usually  in  pairs. 

48.  Caracaka.     (Polyborus  cheriway). 
Several    individuals    seen   nearty    eveiw    day, 

but  adult  males  were  far  less  numerous  than 
female  birds.  Usually  very  tame.  I  have 
walked  under  a  tree  while  one  sat  not  ten  feet 
above  me.  Often  seen  eating-  maggots  about 
dead  cows,  and  also  frequents  burnt  timber 
and  prairie  for  the  dead  animals  they  may  con- 
tain. The  long-  legs,  upright  position  when 
standing,  walking-  or  running,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  bird  recalls  to  mind  the  usual 
pictures  of  the  Secretary  bird  (Serpentarius). 
Indeed,  the  cut  of  this  last  bird  given  by  Newton 
(Dictionary  of  Birds,  p.  823)  with  slight  change-, 
would  answer  remarkably  well  for  the  Caracara 
or  Mexican  Buzzard  as  it  is  called  in  the  Kis- 
simmee  Valley.  Specimens  of  full  plumaged 
males  taken  March  18,  were  just  beginning  to 
moult,  the  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail  and 
the  fifth  primary  being  the  first  to  be  renewed 
together  with  a  few  throat  feathers.  No  moult- 
ing change  was  noticeable  in  any  specimens  of 
female  birds.  In  these  last,  the  central  tail 
feathers  are  excessively  worn  and  the  generally 
bleached  and  worn  appearance  of  the  plumage 
is  in  great  contrast  with  the  much  less  faded 
and  worn  feathers  of  the  males. 

49.  American  Fish  Hawk.  (Pandicn  caroli- 
nensis). 

Occasionally'  seen. 

50.  Florida  Barred  Owi,.  [Symium  nebu- 
losum  alien i). 

Generally  in  pairs  in  every  larg-e  hammock. 
Young  birds  leaving  the  nest  were  seen  March 
23. 

51.  Florida  Screech  Owe.  (Megascops  asio 
floridanus). 

The  only  bird  seen,  I  shot  at  Lake  Arbuckle 
on  March  8.  Its  note  was  a  mere  trembling 
effort,  and  the  specimen  was  intermediate  in 
coloration.  Measurement  8.12  long  by  21.50  in 
extent. 

52.  Ground  Owe.     {Speotyto floridana). 
<Juite    numerous   in    some  places  between  the 

prairie  edge  and  the  ponds  and  sloughs;  also 
found  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  prairies 
where  the  burnings  have  denuded  the  ground  of 
vegetation.  These  birds  are  always  known  as 
Ground  Owls  in  the  Kissimmee  Valley.  Two 
males  measured  respectively  8.50  by  23.37  and 
8.87  bv  23.50.  Three  females  were  8.75  by  23.75, 
8.50  by  23.25  and  8.87  by  23.50. 

I  cannot  understand  the  practice  that  makes 
this  bird  subspecific  to  .V.  cunicularia  of  South 


America.  It  has  also  no  connection  with  S 
hypogaea  of  Western  North  America  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  it  ever  did  have.  Aside  from 
the  longer  tarsi,  larger  bill  and  whiter  colora- 
tion of  the  Florida  bird  as  compared  with  the 
western,  there  is  one  character  which  serves  at 
once  to  distinguish  the  two.  In  a  verv  lar-e 
series  the  under  wing  coverts  and  axillariesof 
hypogaea  are  immaculate,  or  nearly  so  except 
for  a  large  dark  blotch  at  the  proximal 'ends  of 
the  uppermost  primary  coverts.  In  a  few  speci- 
mens there  is  a  darkish  central  shaft  streak  and 
occasionally  a  slight  dusky  blotch  on  the  vanes 
(the  retention  of  these  dark  traces  beino-  evi- 
dently due  to  immaturity  and  therefore  rever 
sional ).  In  floridana  a  very  large  series  shows  a 
decided  difference.  Here  all  the  under  coverts 
and  the  axillaries  are  crossed  With  from  one  to 
several  decided  but  variously  shaped  brownish 
blotches  or  bands  thus  giving  the  under  win*  a 
much  different  appearance  than  in  hypogaea  ox 
cunicularia  a  difference  similar  to"  the  West 
Indian  S".  aiuaura.  North  American  birds  are 
distinguished  at  a  glance  by  the  coloration  of 
the  under  wing  coverts.  Their  habits  are  given 
m  greater  detail  in  the  "Auk"  1896,  p.  96 

53.  Kingfisher.     (Ceryle  alcyon). 
A  few  seen  on  the  Kissiinmee. 

54.  Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker.  [Drvo- 
bates  villosus  audubonii). 

Rare,  saw  and  heard  two. 

55.  Downy  Woodpecker.  {Dryobates  fiubes- 
cens). 

Saw  but  one.  which  was  collected. 

56.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker.  (Drvobates 
boreahs). 

Fairly  common  in  small  noisy  flocks  in  the 
pines). 

57.  Pieeatei)      Woodpecker.       [Ceophloeus 

pilca/us). 

But  few  seen.  As  compared  with  Maryland 
and  Virginia  specimens  all  Florida  birds  that 
I  have  seen,  besides  being  smaller,  have  much 
less  white  at  the  base  of  the  central  tail  feathers 

58.  Red-beu.ied  Woodpecker.  (Melanerpe's 
carolinus). 

Fairly  common  in  the  hammocks  and  pines 

59.  Yei.i.ow  shafted  Fucker.  [Colafi'tes 
auratus). 

Common  just  north  of  Orange  Hammock  at 
the  edge  of  the  pines,  and  apparently  feeding 
always  on  the  ground. 

60.  Chtjck-wiix's  Widow.  (Antrostomus 
carohnensix). 

Saw  and  heard  one  at  Orange  Hammock, 
another  at  Fort  Gardiner. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE   CAGE-BIRDS   OF   CALCUTTA.— III. 
By  F.   Finn,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 


i  a.mii.v  r.oKiin.K. 

The  justice  of  what  I  have  remarked  above  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Trichoglossusforsteni, 
which  was  not  even  in  the  British  Museum  ten 
years  ago.  and  was  only  received  by  the  London 
Zoological  Society  in  1896,  has  been,  at  any  rate 
since  I  came  here  in  1894,  quite  the  most  com- 
monly imported  Lory;  indeed.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  has  not  been  brought  in  more  numer- 
ously than  any  other  exotic  Parrot.  It  thrives 
very  well  in  captivity,  and  has  bred  in  the  Cal- 
cutta Zoological  Garden.  Trichoglossus  swain- 
soni  and  T.  ornalus  zxe  also  not  uncommon.  Of 
the  other  Lories,  Eos  riciniata  is.  perhaps,  the 
most  abundant:  but  Lorius garrulus  is  also  plen- 
tiful, L.  domicella  far  from  rare,  and  /..  lory 
often  to  be  seen. 

FAMILY     CACATl'ID.i:. 

The  commonest  Cockatoos  imported  are  Caca- 
tua  sulphurea  and  C.  roseicapilla,  which  come  in 
large  numbers  and  are  sold  for  a  few  rupees 
only.  C.  galerita  is  also  common,  C.  a/ha  much 
less  so.  and  C.  leadbeateri  rather  rare.  The 
great  C.  moluccensis  is  always  on  sale,  though 
not  imported  in  any  very  great  quantity  at  one 
time,  each  bird  being  anchored  in  the  manner 
above  described  to  an  L-shaped  perch  of  wood, 
and  so  kept  unless  transferred  to  a  swing.  I 
have  particularly  noticed  the  great  tameness 
and  intelligence  of  these  birds.  All  of  them  are 
eager  for  notice,  and  they  will  frequently  invite 
me  to  scratch  their  heads  by  beginning  to  ruffle 
their  feathers  with  one  foot — in  fact,  will  make 
a  sign  of  their  wishes.  The  only  other  species  I 
have  ever  seen  do  this  was  a  Red  Macaw  lately 
in  Mr.  Rutledge's  possession;  but  the  action  is 
no  universal  with  these  Cockatoos  that  it  may 
fairly  be  put  down  as  a  characteristic  piece  of 
intelligence,  though  their  tameness  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  their  being  hand-reared. 

The  Cockateel  [Calopsittacus  novtz-hollandics) 
is  often  imported  and  generally  to  be  bought:  it 
has  bred  in  the  Zoological  Garden  here.  I  have 
noticed  that  this  bird's  plumage  is  remarkably 
impervious  to  wet;  water  poured  on  it  glides  off 
a-,  from  a  Duck's  back. 

FAMILY    I'SITT ACID.K. 

The  cage-bird  of  India  par excellence ',  and  one 
of  the  longest- and  best-known  anywhere,  is  of 
course  the  familiar  Ring-Parrakeet  (Paleeomis 
torquatus),  which  is  popular  both  with  natives 
and  Europeans,  and  may  be  met  with,  chained 
or  caged,  in  almost  every  street.  Hundreds  of 
fledged  and  unfledged  young,  and  of  wild-caught 
adults  of  both  sexes,  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
dealer^.  Many  of  the  latter  are  more  or  less 
heavily  splashed  with  yellow;  while  perfeel 
lulitios  are  far  from  rare  and  are  extremely 
beautiful  bird-.  The  male.-  in  these  cases  retain 
the  pink  neck-ring,  and  the  bill  is  always  red. 
Such  bird-  fetch  very  high  juice-     about  eighty 


rupees — and  consequently  seldom  reach  Europe, 
though  some  have  been  exhibited  in  the  London 
Parrot-House.  No  attempt  has,  however,  been 
made  to  breed  the  variety  in  captivity,  and  the 
dealers  depend  for  their  supply  on  chance 
"sports."  Yet  the  form  probabh'  has  the  ele- 
ments of  jrominence  in  it,  for  Mr.  Rutledge 
assured  me  that  he  knows  of  a  case  of  a  pair  of 
normally-coloured  birds  which  always  nest  in 
the  same  tree  and  always  produce  a  j'ellow 
brood,  the  young  being  eagerly  watched  until 
rit  to  be  taken.  Lately  I  have  seen  a  particu- 
larly curious  semi-lutino,  not  splashed,  but 
of  a  shade  midway  between  green  and  yellow 
throughout. 

Nearly  as  numerous  as  the  common  Parrakeet 
is  the  larger  "Rock-Parrot"  (P.  uepaletisis),  but 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  examples  are,  I  think, 
brought  in  as  young  birds.  In  the  Tiretta 
Bazaar  there  are  at  the  time  of  writing  (Feb- 
ruary)  a  good  many  examples  of  the  species  still 
so  young  as  to  show  the  dark  irides  which  when 
immature  this  and  the  common  Ring-neck  ex- 
hibit. I  have  never  seen  a  lutino  of  this  large 
Parrakeet. 

The  "Blossom-head"'  (P.  cyanocephalus)  is  com- 
mon in  the  Bazaar,  but  is  not  so  popular  a  cage- 
bird  as  the  Ring-neck.  The  Eastern  form  |  /'. 
rosa\\?>  also  often  to  be  seen.  Another  common 
Palceornis  is  P.fasciatus,  but  only  quite  lately 
have  P.  magnirostris,  P.  schisticeps,  and  P. 
columboides  appeared  here,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
and  then  there  were  only  a  few  individuals,  ex- 
cept of  the  last  species,  of  which  a  good  many 
pairs  arrive,  and  some  are  still  on  sale.  P. 
fin sch i  I  have  seen  only  once;  the  specimen  was 
secured  for  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  by 
Mr.  Harper. 

The  common  little  Lorikeet  is  often  to  be  met 
with",  and  the  Malayan  Loriculus  galgulus  is 
frequently  imported,  both  being  in  favor  as  in- 
mates of  aviaries.  I  have  011I3'  once  seen  L. 
indicus.  The  only  small  foreign  Parrot  numer- 
ously imported  besides  L.  galgultlS  is  the  well- 
known  Budgerigar  {Melopsittacus  undulalus), 
which  thrives  and  breeds  as  well  here  as  else- 
where. Mr.  Rutledge  has  seen  escaped  birds 
nesting  in  the  open,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
species  has  established  itself.  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  lutinos  of  this  species  in  India. 
though  in  Europe  such  are  not  uncommon  and 
are  advertised  for  sale. 

Several  of  the  larger  Australian  Parrakeets 
are  imported.  Platycercus  eximius  being  much 
the  commonest.  /'.  elegans,  Polytelis  barrabandi, 
and  /'.  melanura  are  brought  in  small  numbers, 
as  are  also  Ptistes  erythropterus,  Aprosmictus 
cyanopygius,  and  some  form  of  Barnardius. 

More  constantly  present  than  any  Australian 
Parrots,  excepl  the  Cockatoos,  are  the  common 
Eclecti,  especially  E.  roratus.  E.  pectoralis,  and 
very  probably  other  species,  occur,  but  I  cannot 
be  certain  about  this  under  the  circumstances. 
A  species  of  Tanygnathus  is  also  often  imported. 

The  African  Grey  Parrot  (Psittacus  crilha,  n-  I 
not  uncommonly  appears,  generally  in  good 
health   and    condition,    unlike    the    majority    of 
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its    unhappy    fellows    in    England.      Coracopsis 
vasa  may  also  sometimes  be  procured. 

American  Parrots,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
not  often  to  be  seen,  but  the  common  Blue- 
fronted  Amazon  (Chrysotis  amazonica)  is  not 
very  rare,  and  a  few  Macaws  (Ara  macao,  A. 
chloroptera,  and  A.  ararauna)  are  on  sale  from 
time  to  time,  being  highly  valued  by  the  natives. 
Mr.  Rutledge  knew  of  an  individual  of  the  red- 
and-blue  species  being  kept  for  no  less  than 
three  generations  in  a  native  family.  I  once 
saw  two  most  beautiful  dark- blue,  red-vented 
Parrots,  somewhat  similar  in  size  and  stj'le  to 
the  common  African  Grey  Parrot,  which  I  took 
to  be  examples  of  Pioiius  chalcopterus,  a  species 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere. 

COEUMB^E. 

Almost  the  only  other  cage-birds  remaining 
to  be  dealt  with  are  the  various  Doves  and 
Pigeons,  some  of  which  are,  however,  more 
properly  aviary  or  menagerie  birds.  Such  is 
Goura  coronata,  which  is  imported  quite  nume- 
rously at  times,  and  has  been  bred  by  a  native 
amateur,  according  to  information  given  me  by 
Mr.  Rutledge. 

The  only  species  of  this  group  really  common 
and  popular  as  a  cage-pet  is  the  well-known 
domestic  Turtle-Dove,  which  is  found  both  in 
the  ordinary-  cream-coloured  form  with  black 
half-collar,  and  in  more  or  less  completely  albino 
varieties.  It  is  not  identical  with  the  wild  Tur- 
tur risorius,  so  far  as  the  note  goes,  this  being 
a  very  marked  point  of  specific  difference  in  all 
the  ring-necked  species  of  Turtur  I  have  seen 
alive. 

The  common  wild  Turtle-Doves  are  frequently 
to  be  seen  for  sale — Turtur  suratensis  T.  cam- 
bayensis,  T.  risorius,  T.  orientalis,  and  T.  tran- 
quebaricus.  Mr.  Rutledge  once  gave  me  a  very 
peculiar  albinoid  cream-coloured  male  of  the 
last  species.  Chalcophaps  indica  and  Geopelia 
striata  are  also  often  to  be  had,  and  Catenas 
nicobarica  is  prettv  commonly  imported. 

Of  the  Fruit-Pig'eons,  the  "Hurrial"  (Crocopus 
phcenicopterus)  is  generally  for  sale  in  the 
Bazaar,  and.  more  rarely,  one  may  meet  with 
the  "Kokla"  [Sphenocercus  sphenurus),  which, 
although  much  esteemed  in  some  parts,  is  ap- 
parently not  often  kept  in  Calcutta.  Osmotre- 
ron  bidncta  is  commoner.  Carpophaga  eenea 
and  Myristicivora  luctuosa  are  sometimes  im- 
ported in  considerable  numbers,  but  cannot  be 
called  abundant.  On  a  few  occasions  recently 
Mr.  Rutledge  has  procured  the  lovely  Ptilopus 
jumbu,  and  I  once  saw  a  splendid  Butreron 
capellii  in  his  possession.  Fruit-Pigeons  are 
quite  easy  to  keep,  a>  they  live  well  on  any  soft 
vegetable  food,  such  as  satoo-pa.ste  or  boiled 
rice,  and  I  wonder  that  the  home  dealers  do  not 
take  more  trouble  to  introduce  these  most  ex- 
quisitely coloured  birds. 

On  foreign  Pigeons,  the  most  frequently  im- 
ported are  Ocyphaps  lophotes  and  Phlogeenas 
luzonica,    not    to    mention    the   great    Ground- 


Pigeon  alluded  to  above.  Other  species  occa- 
sionally occur,  such  as  Leucosarcia  pica  fa,  Pkaps 
chalcoptera,  and  Geopelia  cuneata,  while  a  short 
time  ago  a  goodmany  Turtur  chinensis  and  T. 
bitorquatus  are  imported,  especially  the  latter, 
which  proved  quite  a  drug  in  the  market. 
Before  leaving  the  Pigeons,  I  ought  to  record 
the  curious  fact  that  the  Alpine  Cotitmba  leuco- 
nota,  which  Mr.  Rutledge  sometimes  obtains, 
bears  the  heat  perfectly  well,  and  even  shows  a 
desire  to  breed.  As  its  note  has  apparently  not 
been  recorded,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  not  a 
coo,  but  a  repeated  croak,  not  unlike  a  hiccough, 
and,  much  as  the  bird  resembles  the  domestic 
Pigeon,  I  have  never  seen  it  sweep  the  ground 
with  its  tail  when  courting,  but  rather  raise  it. 

GALLINyE. 

The  Pkasianida  are  usually  regarded  in  the 
light  of  aviary  birds,  but  as  one  of  them  is 
among  the  commonest  species  kept  in  confine- 
ment here,  the  family  demands  some  notice. 

FAMILY    PHASIANID^S;. 

The  Grey  Partridge  (Francolinus  pondiceria- 
nus)  is  very  widely  kept  for  fighting,  and  in 
consequence  is  one  of  the  birds  most  commonly 
seen  in  cages.  Those  used'  are  small,  with  the 
interstices  of  the  pyramidal  top  tilled  in  many 
cases  with  string  netting,  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
bird's  head.  These  Partridges,  however,  become 
so  tame  that  they  can  be  let  out  for  a  run,  and  I 
have  seen  one  following  its  owner  over  the  grass 
like  a  little  dog. 

The  common  Rain-Ouails  (Cotumix  communis 
and  C.  coromandelica)  are  also  occasionally  kept 
in  cages.  The  Pheasants,  which  are  brought 
down  from  the  hills  for  exportation,  hardly 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  mention 
a  few  birds  of  this  family  which  have  long  been 
imported  for  ornamental  purposes,  although 
they  cannot  be  called  cage-birds.  These  are  the 
Java  Peacock  (Pavo  »/ it  tints)  and  the  white  and 
pied  forms  of  the  common  P.  cristatus,  together 
with  the  "Japan  Peacock"  (/'.  nigripennis),  Mr. 
Rutledge  tells  me  that  this  form  really  does 
occur  in  Japan  to  his  positive  knowledge  (no 
doubt  introduced),  and  there  is  certainly  a  Japa- 
nese specimen  of  Temminck'sin  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum. The  Ring-necked  Pheasant  (P/iasianus 
torquatits)  and  Silver  Pheasant  [Genneeus  nycthe- 
merits)  are  frequently  brought  over  from  China, 
as  is  the  Golden  Pheasant  {Chrysolophus pictus), 
the  male  of  which  often  has  a  hen  of  /'.  torqua- 
tits assigned  to  him  as  a  companion.  The  male 
Golden  Pheasant  occurs  in  the  old  picture  to 
which  I  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  paper,  so  that  it  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  fancy  birds  ex- 
ported from  its  own  country. 

THE    END. 
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WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— XI. 

By  Theodore  Gill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  V,  page  137.) 


Fourth,  he  discusses  at  great  length  the  propo- 
sition that  characteristics  of  the  third  primary 
divisions  of  each  circular  group  are  repeated  in 
the  others,  and  this  proposition  is  practically 
declared  to  be  original.     He  declares  (p.  241). 

"Upon  this  generalisation  we  have  not  been 
enabled  to  receive  any  assistance  from  the 
labours  of  our  predecessors,  since  we  are  not 
aware  of  its  having  hitherto  been  hinted  at". 

He  devotes  a  long  chapter  ("Chap.  ii"=pp. 
241-266)  exclusively  to  this  proposition.  He  pre- 
ludes (p.  242):— 

"I.  The  first  distinction  of  typical  groups  is 
implied  by  the  name  they  bear.  The  animals 
they  contain  are  the  most  perfectly  organized: 
that  is  to  say,  are  endowed  with  the  greatest 
number  of  perfections,  and  capable  of  perform- 
ing, to  the  greatest  extent,  the  functions  which 
peculiarly  characterise  their  respective  circles. 
This  is  universal  in  all  typical  groups;  but  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  types  of  a 
typical  circle,  and  the  types  of  an  aberrant  one. 
In  the  first  we  find  a  combination  of  properties 
concentrated,  as  it  were,  in  certain  individuals, 
without  any  one  of  these  preponderating,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  over  the  others;  whereas  in 
the  second  it  is  quite  the  reverse:  in  these  last, 
one  faculty  is  developed  in  the  highest  degree, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  total  absence,  or 
very  slight  development,  of  others". 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Swainson  considered  the 
Crow  as  the  "type  of  types"  among  birds,  and 
in  this  respect,  his  views  are  share!  by  some 
eminent  naturalists  who,  nevertheless,  would 
energetically  repudiate  his  peculiar  reasons 
for  so  thinking  and  his  line  of  argumentation. 
His  reasons  are  thus  stated  (p.  243). 

"Let  us  exemplify  this  proposition  by  fami- 
liar instances.  The  Crow  has  been  most  truly 
considered  the  pre-eminent  type  of  all  birds,*  it 
is  also  the  tj'pe  of  atypical  circle.  It  conse- 
quently unites,  in  itself,  a  greater  number  of 
properties  than  are  to  be  found,  individually,  in 
any  other  genus  of  birds;  as  if,  in  fact,  it  had 
taken  from  all  the  other  orders  a  portion  of  their 
peculiar  qualities,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
in  what  manner  they  could  be  combined.  From 
the  rapacious  birds  this  "type  of  types,"  as  the 
Cn>w  has  been  justly  called,  takes  the  power  of 
Boaring  in  the  air,  and  of  seizing  upon  living 
birds  like  the  Hawks,  while  its  habit  of  devour- 
in  g  putrid  substances,  and  picking  out  the  eyes 
of  young  animals,  is  borrowed  from  the  vultures. 
Prom  the  scansorial  or  climbing  order  it  takes 
the  faculty  of  pecking  the  ground,  and  discover- 
ing its  food  when  hidden  from  the  eye,  while 
the  Parrot  family  gives  it  the  taste  for  vegeta- 
ble food,  and  furnishes  it  with  great  cunning 
aagacity,  and  powers  of  imitation,  even  to  coun- 
terfeiting the  human  voice.  Next  come  the 
order  of  waders,  who  impart  their  quota  to  the 


perfection  of  the  Crow,  by  giving  to  it  great 
powers  of  flight,  and  perfect  facility  in  walking, 
such  being  among  the  chief  attributes  of  the 
grallatorial  order.  Lastly,  the  aquatic  birds 
contribute  their  portion,  by  giving  this  terres- 
trial bird  the  power  of  feeding  not  only  upon 
fish,  which  are  their  peculiar  food,  but  actually 
of  occasionally  catching  it.f  In  this  wonderful 
manner  do  we  find  the  Crow  partially  invested 
with  the  united  properties  of  all  other  birds, 
while  in  its  own  order — that  of  the  Insexsores,  or 
perchers — it  stands  the  pre-eminent  type.  Here, 
then,  is  an  example  of  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  the  type  of  a  typical  circle". 

The  sub-typical  group  is  next  explained  (p. 
245). 

"II.  Sub-Typical  groups,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  a  degree  lower  in  organisation  than  those 
last  described;  and  thus  exhibit  an  intermediate 
character  between  typical  and  aberrant  divi- 
sions. They  do  not  comprise  the  largest  in- 
dividuals in  bulk,  but  always  those  which  are 
the  most  powerful^  armed,  either  for  inflicting 
injury  on  their  own  class,  for  exciting  terror, 
producing  injury,  or  creating  annoyance  to 
man.  Their  dispositions  are  often  sanguinary; 
since  the  forms  most  conspicuous  among  them 
live  by  rapine,  and  subsist  on  the  blood  of  other 
animals.  They  are,  in  short,  symbolically  the 
types  of  evil;  and  in  such  an  extraordinary 
way  is  this  principle  modified  in  the  smaller 
groups,  that  even  among  insects,  where  no 
power  is  possessed  but  that  of  causing  annoyance 
or  temporary  pain,  we  find,  in  the  sub-typical 
order  of  the  Annutosa  (Aptera  Lin.),  the  differ- 
ent race  of  scorpions,  Acari,  spiders,  and  all 
those  repulsive  insects,  whose  very  aspect  is 
forbidding,  and  whose  bite  or  sting  is  often 
capable  of  inflicting  serious  bodily  injury.  If, 
again,  we  look  to  the  sub-typical  groups  of  quad- 
rupeds and  of  birds,  this  principle  of  evil  is 
developed  in  the  highest  degree;  both  are  armed 
with  powerful  talons,  both  live  on  slaughtered 
victims,  and  both  are  gloomy,  unsocial,  and 
untameable". 

Swainson  had  incidentally  in  the  volume  now 
under  notice  and  elsewhere  considered  the 
so-called  Aberrrant  groups  or  circles,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  epitomize  his  conclusions  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  (p.  24'»). 

"The  characters  belonging  to  ABERRANT 
groups,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  for  reasons  al- 
ready given,  are  too  varied  to  admit  of  general 
application,  further  than  that  they  depart  much 
more  from  those  which  belong"  to  pre-eminent 
types  than  these  latter  do  from  the  subtypical. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  aber- 
rant groups  as  naturally  divided  into  three 
distinct  types". 

He  "for  the  present,  names  the  three  types 
after  groups   he   had  recognized  in  ornithology 


•Linn.  Tmris.  vol.  xiv.  p    1 15. 

\  Wilson's  American  Ornithology    article  Pishing  Crow, 
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and  called  Aquatic,  Suctorial  and  Rasorial.  The 
Aquatic  or  Natatorial  types  are  primarily 
exemplified  by  the  Natatores  or  web-footed 
swimming  birds;  the  Suctorial  by  the  Grallato- 
rial  or  long-billed  wading  birds,  and  the  Raso- 
rial by  the  Rasores  or  Gallinaceous  birds.  Each 
of  these  types,  it  is  contended,  is  represented 
analogically  in  every  other  circular  group,  and 
this  mode  of  representation  is  exemplified  in  a 
table  giving  five  categories  of  different  taxono- 
mic  values  (p.  253).  It  is  reproduced  with  the 
author's  triumphant  introduction. 

"Now,  to  prove  that  these  examples  are  not 
taken  at  random,  but  are  actually  supported  by 
analysis,  we  shall  place  before  the  reader  a 
table  of  the  aberrant  types  of  some  of  the  groups 
we  have  here  intimated:  — 


Aberrant  Group  of  the 


Series  of 
Quadrupeds 

Ungulata. 
Glires. 
Ccfacea. 


Series  of  Verte- 
brata. 

Reptiles. 

Amphibia. 

Fishes. 


Series  of  the 
Pachydermata. 

Megatherium. 

Hyrax. 
Hippopotamus. 


Series  of  the 
Kasores. 

Guan. 
Pigeon. 

Ostrich. 


Series  of 
the  Ptilota. 


Hymenoptera. 

Coleoptera. 
Neuropterd". 

Fifth,  our  author  enters  upon  his  final  propo- 
sition b}r  a  restatement  of  it,  but  with  the  cau- 
tion (266)  that  "the  full  demonstration  of  this 
law  would  obviously  require  an  analytical  expo- 
sition of  the  whole  number  of  circles  here  men- 
tioned; which,  to  do  thoroughly,  would  in  itself 
require  a  volume." 

Space  can  only  be  afforded  to  the  summary  of 
these  groups  which  follows  the  long  explanato- 
ry remarks  (p.  268,  269). 

"The  animal  kingdom,  then,  may  be  presumed 
to  contain  nine  different  ranks  or  gradations  of 
circular  groups,  commencing  with  the  highest, 
and  terminating  with  the  lowest  assemblages. 
These  groups  have  received  the  following 
names,  which  at  once  indicate  their  relative 
value:— 1.  Kingdom;  2.  Sub-kingdom;  3.  Class; 
4.  Order;  5.  Tribe;  6.  Family;  7.  Sub-family; 
8.  Genus;  9.  Sub-genus.  This  latter  is  the 
lowest  description  of  circular  group  hitherto  de- 
tected in  nature:  for  although,  when  a  sub- 
genus is  very  perfect,  it  sometimes  contains  the 
five  types  of  form  common  to  all  circular  groups; 
yet,  as  we  have  just  observed,  no  instance  has 
yet  been  pointed  out,  wherein  each  of  these 
types  is  also  circular". 

Such  is  the  "philosophy"  which,  as  Swain  son 
truly  claimed,  was  received  at  some  time  or 
other,  with  more  or  less  cordiality,  by  almost 
every  English  naturalist  that  nourished  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  century  lately 
closed. 

Doubtless  the  original  cause  of  the  view 
that  the  constituents  of  each  group  of  animals 
were  represented  in  every  other  group  resulted 
from  the  dim  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  groups  there  is  a  deviation,  from  the  nor- 
mal members,  of  some  representatives  in  vari- 
ous physiological   characters   and   adaptations, 


such  as  kind  of  food,  manner  of  procuring  it, 
and  greater  love  and  aptitude  for  aquatic  life. 
On  such  a  precarious  foundation  was  erected 
the  fantastic  superstructure  of  the  circular  and 
quinarian  philosophers! 

The  philosophers  limited  the  circles  to  nine. 
Swain  son  expressly  tells  us  in  the  Treatise  (p. 
272)  that  nine  is  the  limit.  The  nine  are  the 
(1)  king-dom,  (2)  subkingdom,  (3)  class,  (4)  order, 
(5)  tribe,  (6)  family,  (7)  subfamily,  (8)  genus,  (9) 
subgenus.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  there  was 
some  possibility  that  "the  species  composing 
these  little  assemblages"  called  subgenera 
might  "present  us  with  representations  of  those 
primary  types  of  forms  already  defined"  but 
admits  that  he  had  "not  yet  been  able  to  detect 
any  circular  groups  below  the  rank  of  sub- 
genera". 

In  most  of  the  reviews  and  journals  of  the 
day,  the  "Preliminary  Discourse"  and  the 
"Treatise  on  the  Geography  and  Classification 
of  Animals",  as  well  as  succeeding  volumes, 
were  cordially  welcomed  and  highly  extolled,  and 
their  author  sometimes  hailed  as  the  greatest  of 
naturalists.  Nevertheless,  there  were  excep- 
tions even  in  those  days.  Swainson's  reason- 
ing was  rightly  appreciated  \>y  some  in  his  own 
time.  For  example,  in  a  review  of  the  "Pre- 
liminary Discourse"  in  the  Athenaeum  for 
November  2,  1834  (p.  796),  the  writer  gives  selec- 
tions from  the  work  picturing  certain  analogies 
and  in  strong  but  true  terms  affirms  "that  the 
reasoning  is  absurd,  the  analogy  ridiculous,  and 
the  whole  comes  nearer  what  is  commonly  de- 
signated 'twaddle'  than  we  had  reason  to  expect 
in  a  work  which  modestly  professes  'not  only  to 
stimulate  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  public  mind,  and  to  awaken 
a  taste  for  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature'".  The  reviewer  aptly  indicates  that 
the  analogies  of  Swainson  may  remind  one  of 
"Fluellin,  in  his  celebrated  analogy  between  the 
rivers  in  Monmouth  and  Macedon.  '"Tis  so  like 
as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers;  and  there  is  salmons 
in  both' ". 

Such  criticism,  however,  was  quite  exceptional 
and,  as  Professor  Alfred  Newton  has  remarked, 
(in  Encyclopaedia  I5ritannica,  xviii.  14,)  the 
Quinary  System  "for  some  years  seemed  likely 
to  carry  all  before  it".  Newton  adds  that  "the 
success  it  gained  was  doubtless  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  difficulty  which  most  men  had  in 
comprehending  it.  for  it  was  enwrapped  in  allur- 
ing mystery,  but  more  to  the  confidence  with 
which  it  was  announced  as  being  the  long- 
looked  for  key  to  the  wonders  of  creation,  since 
its  promoters  did  not  hesitate  to  term  it  the  dis- 
covery of  "the  Natural  System",  though  thejr 
condescended,  by  way  of  explanation  to  less 
exalted  intellects  than  their  own,  to  allow  it  the 
more  moderate  appellation  of  the  Circular  or 
Quinary  System". 

In  several  places  Swainson  named  some  of  the 
prominent  English  naturalists  who  had  adopted 
the  circular  theory  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
work  on  birds  ip.  200).  in  a  forecast  of  the 
triumph  of  his  views,  he  claims,  "In  the  writ- 
ings of  such  labourers,  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  zoology,  as  M.  M.  [Mm.]  Bennett, 
Owen,  Ogelby  [.Ogilby],  Westwood,  Doubleday, 
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Walker,  Halliday,  Gray,  Gould,  and  many 
others,  we  already  see  those  who  will  become 
worth v  successors  to  such  veterans  among  us  as 
were  'first  in  the  race:'  who  have  more  or  less 
contributed  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  <>f  philo- 
sophic classification,  or  who  have  already  'won, 
and  passed  away.'  And  if  we  refrain  from 
mentioning  others  whose  talents  are  no  less 
promising,  it  is  only  because  they  are  wisely 
employed  in  that  preparatory  study  which  is 
essential  to  the  real  advancement  of  our  favour- 
ite science,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  any  fame 
that  is  to  be  permanent". 

Swainson's  claim  was  really  justified  by  the 
facts,  even  if  his  prevision  was  not.  All  the 
eminent  naturalists  named  by  him  did  really 
accept  it,  or  at  least  experiment  and  toy  with  it 
for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  all  dropped  it. 

American  naturalists  did  not  copy  their 
British  brethren  in  even  temporary  adoption 
of  the  theory  with  t.vo  exceptions.  Those  ex- 
ceptions, however,  were  notable;  they  were  S. 
S.  Haldeman  and  John  Cassin,  excellent  natu- 
ralists; they  toyed  with  it  for  a  time  but  soon 
abandoned  it.  The  continental  naturalists  left 
the  theory  severely  alone,  for  we  must  not  con- 
found with  it  the  quinary  schemes  of  Oken,  Kaup 
and  a  few  others.  While  theirs  were  almost  as 
fantastic;  they  were  one  or  two  degrees  less  so. 

In  after  years,  the  system  was  little  noticed. 
The  great  naturalist  of  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, Professor  Agassiz,  in  a  history  of  classifi- 
cation in  his  "Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States"  (i.  ^lc<).  was  one 
that  did  refer  to  it.  Swainson's  summary  of 
MacLeay's  system  of  circular  classification  given 
in  his  ••Treatise"  pp.  201-205)  is  quoted  and  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  that  summary  is  here 
reproduced  with  the  terse  judgment  pronounced 
by  Agassiz. 

MacLeay's  views  on  the  classes  of  Vertebrates 
are  taken  as  illustrative.  Its  classes  are  five  and 
describe  a  circle.  Swainson  argues  "does  that 
form  a  circle  of  itself?  Yes;  because  it  is  inti- 
mated that  the  Reptiles  (Reptilia)  pass  into  the 
Birds,  (Aves,)  these  again  into  the  Quadrupeds, 
{Mammalia,)  Quadrupeds  unite  with  the  Fishes, 
(Pisces,)  these  latter  with  the  amphibious  Rep- 
tiles, and  the  Frogs  bring  us  back  again  to 
the  Reptiles,  the  point  from  which  we  started. 
Thus,  the  series  of  the  vertebrated  group  is 
marked  out  and  shown  to  be  circular;  therefore, 
it  is  a  natural  group.  This  is  an  instance  where 
the  circular  series  can  be  traced"!  Well  did 
Agassiz  remark,  "the  writer  that  can  see  that 
tin-  Quadrupeds  unite  with  the  Fishes,  and  the 
like,  and  yet  says  that  Cuvier  "was  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  very  tirst  principles  of  the 
natural  system',  hardly  deserves  to  be  studied 
in  our  days". 

Agassiz,  in  his  historical  sketch,  did  indeed 
concede  thai  "the  great  meril  of  tin-  system  of 
McLeay  [and  Swainson],  and  in  [his]  opinion  it 
has  no  ot  her  claim  to  our  consideration,  consist  s 
in  having  called  prominently  the  attention  of 
naturalists  to  the  difference  between  two  kinds 
of  relationship,  almost  universally  confounded 

before;    affinity    and    analogy".        I»     appears    to 

me.  however,  that  S  wain  SOU  at  hast  went 
further    than    almost    any    other    zoologist    has 


done  in  confounding  what  are  now  known  as 
affinity  and  analogy,  and  juggled  with  those 
terms  to  the  confusion  of  himself  as  well  as  the 
subjects  he  treated  of. 

The  basis  of  these  views  had  been  appreciated 
long  before.  The  fact  that  different  types  of 
animals  might  have  representatives  fitted  to 
fulfil  analogous  functions  had  long  been  recog- 
nized. Among  the  many  expressions  to  this 
end  is  one  of  Latreille's:  "La  Nature  en  general 
a  un  certain  nombre  de  modeles  qu'elle  reproduit 
avec  des  modifications,  dans  tous  les  classes,  et 
meme  dans  les  ordres".     (H.  N.  xi,  51.) 

It  has  been  already  declared  that  Swainson's 
own  words  have  been  given  for  his  propositions 
in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  misrepresenta- 
tion as  well  as  of  want  of  clearness.  Doubtless 
many  a  student  of  his  works  has  read  again  and 
again  paragraphs  of  his  writings  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  his  meaning  and  some  may  have  attrib- 
uted their  want  of  comprehension  to  their  own 
dulness.  The  unintelligibility  is.  however, 
innate  in  the  Quinary  System.  There  is  no 
objective  reality  but  only  subjective  hallucina- 
tion. The  system  was  the  result  of  a  yearning 
for  something  more  than  mere  lists  of  species. 
In  the  laudable  search  for  laws  governing 
animated  nature,  accidents  of  observation  and 
false  analogies  occurred  to  the  originator  and 
led  to  his  concept  of  circularity  and  quinarian- 
ism  and  that  same  yearning  led  to  the  eager 
adoption  of  his  views  by  others.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  inquire  what 
they  meant  and  hozv  animals  were  arranged  in 
circles.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  imagined 
something-  like  a  Creator  or  God  who  had  an 
ideal  pattern  set  up,  worked  his  ideas  into  such 
circles,  and  manifested  his  creative  designs  b3r 
repeating  the  same  ideas  in  circle  within  circle 
— up  to  the  ninth  power!  Ridiculous  as  such  a 
conception  is,  how  else  can  we  explain  its  devel- 
opment? Some  of  these  circles  within  circles 
were  declared  to  be  complete — "perfect"  was 
the  word — and  no  forethought  of  the  immense 
additions  that  paleontology  was  to  yield  oc- 
curred to  them.  (Swainson,  be  it  said,  especially 
taugiit  that  the  extinct  forms  were  to  be  con- 
sidered with  the  existing  in  the  same  system. ) 
The  yearning'  after  some  generalization  covering 
the  animal  kingdom  was  a  natural  instinct  and 
was  destined  in  later  years  to  be  administered 
to  by  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  Evolution  and 
the  demonstration  of  one  of  its  processes  by 
another  distinguished  Englishman.  Evolution, 
indeed,  had  been  to  some  extent  appreciated 
lone-  before  the  days  of  MacLeay  and  Swainson, 
but  its  possibilities  were  admitted  by  very  few 
and  it  was  looked  upon  by  many  good  men  with 
abhorrence,  and  among  them  was  the  "philo- 
sophic Swainson". 

The  philosopher  had  no  respect  for  the  hypo- 
thesis of  development  and  rejected  it  without 
ceremony.  In  reference  to  Lamarck,  he  did 
"•justice  to  his  memory",  but  urged  that  "we 
must  reprobate  those  atheistical  theories  which 
he  has  introduced  in  his  writings  -theories 
which  are  inconsistent  with  his  own  words,  and 
which  are  too  ridiculous  even  to  be  repeated". 
In  a  later  and  more  matured  allusion  to  the 
"various  theories  Lamarck  formed  on  many  of 
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the  great  phenomena  of  nature",  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "his  speculations  on  these  sub- 
jects may  be  briefly  characterized,  not  merely 
as  fanciful,  but  absolutely  absurd;  leading-  in 
some  instances,  if  legitimately  followed  out  to 
their  conclusions,  to  consequences  of  a  very 
pernicious  tendency".*  Swainson,  indeed,  was 
a  typical  believer  in  special  creation? 

But  in  those  "good  olddays"  (happily  passed?) 
when  some  one  or  other  was  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  heresy  lurking  in  every  publica- 
tion, even  Quinarians  were  not  exempt  from 
suspicion.  One  pointed  out  that  "the  doctrine 
of  types,  passage,  and  aberration  indeed,  seems 
only  another  version  of  the  visions  of  Epicurus, 
Robinet,  [Erasmus]  Darwin,  and  Lamarck;  for 
in  the  Quinary  system  we  find  the  very  language 
of  the  latter  theorists",  etc.  Thus,  "though 
religious  feelings  have  hitherto  stood  promi- 
nent in  the  school,  it  certainly  appears  calcu- 
lated to  be  turned  to  the  worst  purposes  of  the 
Sceptic". f 

We  may  now  dismiss  the  "circular  theory" 
and  some  may  think  we  have  already  given  it  too 
much  attention.  So  far  as  its  merits  are  con- 
cerned, we  at  once  admit  the  charge.  But  the 
consideration  of  mental  aberrations  and  dis- 
eases, and  especially^  of  psychological  epidemics, 
is  to  many  of  as  much  interest  as  physical 
epidemics  and  to  some  more  so,  and  the  prev- 
alence for  a  time  among-  otherwise  good  nat- 
uralist of  such  a  hallucination  as  the  "theory" 
in  question  is  certainly  an  interesting  phase  of 
biological  history.  For  this  reason  we  will  hope 
for  pardon  from  those  who  may  think  we  have 
given  it   undue  consideration. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANIMALS. 

Swainson  had  contributed  to  Murray's  "  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Geography",  a  general  systematic 
work  published  in  1834,  numerous  paragraphs 
on  the  geographical  distribution  of  Man  and 
Animals.  Those  paragraphs  or  sections  were 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  continents  and 
prominent  countries,  and  similar  views  were 
published  in  the  work  now  under  consideration. 

The  first  part  of  Swainson's  "Treatise  on 
the  Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals" 
is  really  quite  notable  and  approaches  much 
nearer  to  modern  ideas  than  does  the  other 
parts.  The  most  general  view  respecting  the 
distribution  <>f  animals  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  was  that  they  should  be  grouped  in  zones 
determined  by  temperature.  Swainson  entirely 
departed  from  this  method  and  made  his  great 
geographical  combinations  of  animals  coinci- 
dent rather  with  the  generally  recognized  con- 
tinents, but  by  no  means  entirely  so.  Aftera 
review  of  some  of  the  attempts  at  zoogeography 
made  by  predecessors  and  the  difficulties  in  the 

way  of  expressing  the  facts  of  distribution,  he 
gives  his  own  vews  in  the  following  proposi- 
tions (p.  14 |. 

"Since,  then,  there  is  as  marked  a  distinction 
between  the  animals  of  the  great  continents  as 
there  is  between  the  races  id"  mankind  by  whom 


they  are  inhabited,  it  remains  to  be  considered 
whether  the  general  distribution  of  both  are  not 
in  unison?  Whether  their  Divine  Creator  has 
not,  by  certain  laws,  incomprehensible  to 
human  understanding,  regulated  the  distribu- 
tion of  man  and  of  animals  upon  the  same  plan? 
These  questions  led  us  to  the  following-  proposi- 
tions:— 

"1.  That  the  countries  peopled  by  the  five  re- 
corded varieties  of  the  human  species,  are  like- 
wise inhabited  by  different  races  of  animals, 
blending  into  each  other  at  their  confines. 

"2.  That  these  regions  are  the  true  zoological 
divisions  of  the  earth. 

"3.  That  this  progression  of  animal  forms  is 
in  unison  with  the  first  great  law  of  natural 
arrangement,  viz.  the  gradual  amalgamation  of 
the  parts,  and  the  circularity  of  the  whole". 

After  comments  on  the  races  of  mankind,  he 
applies  his  propositions  to  the  distribution  of 
animals  in  the  following  terms  (p.  16). 

"In  attempting,  therefore,  to  give  a  more  ac- 
curate definition  to  the  foregoing  divisions,  we 
are  compelled  to  fill  up  the  outline,  at  the  best 
with  diffidence,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  conjec- 
ture. The  following,  however,  may  be  regarded 
as  some  approximation  to  the  truth.  1.  The 
European  or  Caucasian  range  includes  the 
wdiole  of  Europe,  properly  so  called,  with  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean: in  Southern  Africa  the  zoological  pecu- 
liarities of  this  region  begin  to  disappear;  they 
are  lost  to  the  eastward  of  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains, and  are  blended  with  those  of  Asia  and 
America  to  the  north.  2.  The  Asiatic  range: 
comprehending  the  whole  of  Asia  east  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  a  natural  and  well-defined 
barrier  between  the  two  continents.  The  chief 
seat  of  this  zoological  region  is  probably  in 
central  Asia;  its  western  confines  blend  into  the 
European  towards  Persia,  and  disappear  on  the 
west  of  the  Caucasian  chain:  it  is  united  to  the 
African  range  among  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  is  again  connected  with  Europe,  and 
also  with  America,  by  the  arctic  regions  of  the 
three  continents;  finally,  its  most  southern 
limits  are  marked  by  the  islands  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  where  the  zoological  character  of  the 
Australian  region  begins  to  be  apparent.  3. 
The  American  range.  United  to  Europe  and 
Asia  at  its  northern  limits,  this  range  or  pro- 
vince comprehends  the  whole  of  the  New  World; 
but  into  which  it  blends  at  the  other  extremity 
is  uncertain.  4.  The  next  includes  the  whole 
of  Africa  south  of  the  Great  Desert:  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean exhibit  a  decided  affinity  to-the  Euro- 
pean range;  while  the  absence  of  large  animals 
in  Madagascar,  and  the  presence  of  genera  pecu- 
liar to  New  Holland  and  the  extreme  point  of 
Southern  Africa,  lead  us  to  the  fifth  or  the  Aus- 
tralian range.  5.  To  this  range  nature  has 
given  peculiar  characters,  both  in  regard  to  its 
geographic  situation  and  to  its  animal  produc- 
tions. 

i  To  be  Continued.) 


*Taxidermv  and  Biography,  ]>.  280.  1840, 

•iRenuie  Ornithological  Diet.  H.  liirils.  -M  (m1..j>.  x,  1881. 
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Comments. 

THE   VICE   OF    EXCESSIVE   GENERALIZATION. 

The  monograph  of  the  Osprey  was  finished 
in  the  last  number  of  the  journal  named  for  it. 
The  author  had  noticed  discrepancies  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  bird  given  by  different  writers, 
and  it  was  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such  dis- 
crepancies range  that  the  monograph  was  un- 
dertaken. The  discrepancies  are  not  excep- 
tional except  perhaps  as  to  number.  The  best 
biographies  of  birds,  concerning  which  much 
has  been  written,  differ  more  or  less  from  each 
other  in  important  points.  In  the  case  of  the 
Osprey,  these  differences  extend  to  almost  all 
points  of  the  economy:  as  to  whether  they  con- 
gregate in  one  place  or  not  in  Europe  (p.  27); 
disposition,  whether  it  is  peaceable  <>r  not 
(see  p.  27  :  as  to  whether  they  will  take  dead 
fish  or  not  (p.  42  :  a-  to  time  <>f  taking  meals  (p. 
41  :  as  to  food,  whether  they  depend  entirely 
mi  fish  or  resort  to  other  quarry  p.  60  ;  a^  to 
whether  they  will  attack   poultry   or  no1    (p.   60) 


as  to  what  they  will  do  after  a  meal  (p.  60);  as 
to  whether  they  will  pair  for  life  or  for  a  season 
only  (p.  60);  as  to  place  of  nesting  (p.  73);  as  to 
composition  of  nest    p.  76). 

These  are  only  some  of  the  matters  of  detail 
respecting  which  there  has  been  difference  of 
opinion.  One  author  has  positively  asserted  a 
certain  proposition;  another,  one  directly  in 
opposition.  The  fault  is  in  the  assumption  that 
what  is  true  for  one  is  true  for  all  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  species.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
deviations  of  individuals  from  the  customary 
habits  of  the  species.  Nevertheless,  such  devia- 
tions may  result  from  volition  or  simple  whim 
as  well  as  from  the  stress  of  circumstances.  We 
may  be  assured,  for  example,  that  a  bird  would 
rather  eat  than  starve,  and  if  an  Osprey  cannot 
get  a  fish,  he  will  get  a  reptile  or  a  frog-,  if  one 
comes  in  the  way,  rather  than  lose  a  meal 
altogether  or  starve.  He  may  even  take  another 
bird — if  he  can.  Sufficient  consideration  is  not 
given  to  effects  of  environment  and  conditions 
when  our  observers  strenously  dispute  the  alle- 
gation of  some  one  who  has  observed  or,  let  us 
say,  claims  to  have  observed  something  that 
another  has  not.  It  is  a  vice  of  over-generaliza- 
tion and  of  excessive  belief  in  the  uniformity 
and  constancy  of  nature. 

The  sportsman — the  hunter  after  game  birds 
and  mammals — is  more  prone  to  such  dogmatism 
than  the  professional  naturalist.  The  periodi- 
cals devoted  to  sports  of  the  woods  and  fields 
are  full  of  controversies  respecting  the  habits 
of  game  animals  and  the  assertion  of  some  one 
respecting-  a  peculiarity  he  has  observed  is  dis- 
puted by  another  because  a  characteristic  of  the 
like  kind  has  not  been  noticed  by  himself. 
After  all,  however,  we  ought  not  to  blame  the 
disputant  too  much,  for  a  spirit  of  skepticism 
and  criticism  is  really  not  only  useful,  but  in- 
dispensable. But  the  objection  to  a  given  state- 
ment should  not  be  too  positive  unless  there  is 
the  best  reason,  not  only  within  the  experience 
of  the  objector  but  in  that  of  many  others,  for 
believing  that  the  statement  in  question  cannot 
be  true  and  may  result  from  deliberate  falsifica- 
tion or  error  of  observation.  In  fine,  skepticism 
is  a  good  quality  but  should  not  be  carried  to  an 
extreme.  The  representatives  of  a  given  species 
of  animal  agree  in  most  respects  and  generali- 
zation is  quite  permissible.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  not  only  individuality  among-  birds  and 
other  animals,  but  exceptional  conditions  may 
result  in  the  manifestation,  by  an  animal,  of  a 
peculiarity  very  different  from  its  normal  habit. 
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A  Settlement  of  Wild  Geese  in  Bronx 
Park,  N.  Y.— The  descent  of  a  flock  of  Wild 
Geese  into  the  second  most  populous  city  of  the 
World  and  their  indefinite  sojourn  therein  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  permanent  re- 
cord. The  data  have  been  embodied  in  an  inter- 
esting' article  in  The  Sun  of  New  York,  which  is 
here  reprinted. — Editors. 

A  flock  of  nine  Wild  Geese,  floating  about  on 
the  surface  of  an  artificial  pond,  undisturbed  by 
the  sight  of  human  beings  on  its  shores,  is  the 
novel  sight  to  be  observed  by  the  visitors  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  Bronx  Park  these  days, 
and  it  is  a  sight  the  like  of  which,  say  those 
versed  in  the  ways  of  wild  birds,  could  not  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a  sight 
which  has  brought  in  numbers  those  who  delight 
in  natural  history  to  the  edge  of  the  little  pond 
to  gaze  at  the  spectacle  with  unconcealed  sur- 
prise, and  their  exclamations  of  astonishment 
are  as  nothing"  to  those  of  sportsmen  who  have 
gunned  for  Wild  Geese  and  know  to  what  extent 
their  skill  has  been  required  to  get  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  these  shy  birds.  Not  two  weeks 
ago  the  Wild  Geese,  which  now  swim  about  the 
little  pond,  unmindful  of  the  sounds  of  human 
industry  with  which  that  part  of  Bronx  Park 
now  resounds,  were  flying  over  the  frozen  fields 
and  marshes  of  Labrador,  starting-  at  the 
slightest  sound  and  alighting  only  in  places  not 
reached  by  civilization.  That  these  birds  in  the 
course  of  their  annual  migration  to  warmer 
latitudes  south  should  see  fit  to  drop  quietly 
down  in  a  zoological  garden  of  all  places,  and 
there  remain  with  perfect  equanimity,  is  some- 
thing that  has  completely  mystified  those  who 
have  made  long  study  of  their  habits.  Many 
sportsmen  have  absolutely  refused  to  believe  the 
geese  were  wild  until  told  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  arrival  and  what  has  happened 
since.  Six  of  the  geese  are  now  in  captivity, 
which  means  that  they  have  had  their  wings 
clipped,  thus  cutting  them  off  from  all  chances 
of  soaring  with  their  fellows.  The  other  three, 
which  include  the  gander  that  for  some  reason 
was  rash  enough  to  lead  his  flock  astray,  could 
not  be  lured  into  captivity  by  the  artifices  of  the 
keepers  and  still  float  about  the  pond,  impatient 
to  proceed  on  their  way  south,  but  unable  ap- 
parently to  comprehend  the  inability  of  the  six 
others  to  make  the  start  with  them.  That  they 
remain  is  due,  the  ornithologists  say,  to  the 
strange  affection  which  the  members  of  a  flock 
hold  for  each  other. 

Bronx  Park  has  always  had  a  flock  of  geese 
and  they  are  what  are  termed  Wild  Geese,  for  the 
reason  that  although  many  removes  from  their 
ancestors  who  roamed  fancy  free,  yet  they  still 
retain  many  of  the  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish Wild  Geese  from  the  common  domestic 
ones.  Heretofore  it  has  been  considered  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  any  number  of  wild  g-eese 
in  the  first  generation.  Those  seen  in  Zoos  all 
over  the  world  are  sometimes  bred  from  the  eggs 
of  robbed  nests  or  from  birds  captured  while 
wounded,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  several 
generations  removed  from  their  wild  ancestors. 


Twenty-five  geese  of  this  kind  comprised  the  col- 
lection at  the  Zoological  Gardens  until  Novem- 
ber 7,  when  the  real  wild  geese  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Wild  Geese  pass  the  winter  in  the  south,  and 
these  days  flocks  of  them  can  often  be  seen 
living  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  birds,  whose  home,  strictly  speaking,  is 
in  the  temperate  zone  of  Canada,  go  as  far  south 
as  Florida,  but  those  who  live  in  the  Arctics 
seldom  go  so  far  south.  It  is  the  opinion  that 
the  flock  now  in  Bronx  Park  came  from  Lab- 
rador and  was  consequently  near  the  end  of  its 
journey.  Wild  Geese  fly  sometimes  as  high  as 
half  a  mile  and  make  on  an  average  of  200  miles 
a  day.  The  Wild  Geese  now  in  the  park  arrived 
in  tlie  night.  One  of  the  keepers  found,  when 
he  went  to  feed  the  twenty-five  park  geese,  that 
instead  of  that  number  there  were  thirty-four  on 
the  pond.  When  he  imparted  this  information 
to  C.  W.  Beebe,  the  curator  of  birds,  the  latter 
didn't  know  whether  to  believe  it  or  not.  Mr. 
Beebe  has  been  studying  birds  and  their  habits 
for  years.  Not  only  has  he  been  studying  wild 
geese,  but  he  has  tried  to  shoot  them  with  little 
or  no  success.  Consequently  when  told  that  a 
flock  had  chosen  a  zoological  garden  as  a  resting 
place  he  refused  to  accept  it  until  he  had  seen 
for  himself.  On  the  pond,  however,  he  found 
the  newcomers  led  by  a  magnificent  gander. 

This  gander  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  who 
have  seen  him.  From  tip  to  tip  his  wings  mea- 
sure five  and  a  half  feet  and  on  land  he  stands  a 
giant  among  the  others,  overtopping  by  a  good 
deal  the  gander  that  has  heretofore  been  the  un- 
disputed sovereign  of  the  pond.  Like  the  geese 
that  have  always  been  in  the  park,  the  new- 
comers have  backs  of  a  greyish  brown,  with 
white  bellies  and  throat  and  cheeks.  Their 
necks  are  a  beautiful  gloss}'  black.  When  first 
observed  in  the  early  morning  the  Wild  Geese  led 
by  the  gander,  which  almost  resembles  a  swan, 
were  having  very  little  to  do  with  the  other 
geese  which  had  probably  been  the  cause  of 
their  selecting  the  pond  as  a  resting  place  when 
they  saw  it  from  above  with  its  population 
peacefully  feeding.  When  they  made  this  dis- 
covery it  was  an  hour  when  no  keepers  or  visit- 
ors were  visible  and  hence  it  has  been  reasoned 
out  that  they  were  moved  to  alight.  Mr.  Beebe 
and  the  keepers  expected  that  at  any  moment 
the  visitors  would  rise  and  resume  their  journey, 
but  they  were  wrong.  Instead  the  gander  led 
his  dock  hither  and  thither,  occasionally  going 
up  to  the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  little  pond 
and  then  moving  away  again  with  an  air  of 
superiority.  All  the  time  the  Wild  Geese  kept 
uttering  their  peculiar  cries  and  now  and  then 
flapping  their  wings  and  rising  a  little  way  from 
the  water.  Every  time  they  did  this  those  who 
watched  them  expected  they  were  about  to  dis- 
appear, but  they  always  returned. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  other  geese  to  be 
fed,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  wild  geese  under 
the  lead  of  the  big  gander  after  waiting  for  a 
while  and  looking  carefully  over  the  ground  de- 
cided to  share  in  the  meal  and  then  for  the  first 
time  the  two  flocks  mingled.     But  this  was  not 
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for  long-  for  when  the  Wild  Geese  had  had  their 
fill  their  leader  led  them  off  again,  his  little 
flock  following  him  in  perfect  order.  Mr.  Beebe 
was  astonished  at  the  way  his  flock  had  been 
increased,  but  his  astonishment  was  greater 
when  the  day  wore  on  and  the  usual  visitors 
came  to  the  shores  to  watch  the  geese  without 
producing  anv  commotion  among  the  Wild  Geese. 
All  day  long 'lie  and  the  keepers  kept  their  eyes 
on  the  pond  just  to  note  what  did  finally  move 
the  gander  to  call  his  Hock  and  head  for  the 
south  again  but  the  expected  did  not  happen. 
For  two  days  the  Wild  Geese  sailed  about  the 
pond  ;it  perfect  liberty,  enduring  the  gaze  of 
visitors  and  seemingly  undisturbed  by  it.  Un- 
like the  other  geese  they  did  not  do  much  walk- 
ing on  land  but  kept  either  in  the  water  or  on 
the  bank  which  the  visitors  do  not  have  access 
to. 

When  Saturday  came  and  the  visitors  showed 
no  sign  of  departure,  Mr.  Beebe  decided  on  a 
bold  experiment.  His  plan  was  to  try  and  cap- 
ture them,  for  even  one  wild  goose  as  a  per- 
manent guest  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  collection  and  make  it  a  unique  one. 
With  his  assistants  he  rigged  up  a  wire  cage  on 
the  shore,  8  x  15  feet  in  size.  Inside  this  he 
made  a  smaller  cage  and  in  this  he  put  two  of 
his  tame  geese  with  plenty  of  food.  The  out- 
side cage  was  made  with  a  door  which  the  pull 
of  a  cord  would  close.  An  assistant  was  sta- 
tioned a  hundred  feet  away  and  at  a  signal  from 
those  watching  the  geese  he  was  to  pull  the 
cord.  It  was  a  long  time  after  the  Wild  Geese 
discovered  the  cage  that  any  of  them  could  be 
induced  to  enter,  but  this  was  perhaps  because 
the  tame  geese  with  their  superior  knowledge  of 
the  artifices  of  man  would  not  go  near  the  cage. 
The  big  gander  of  the  wild  flock  whom  the  men 
about  the  Park  named  McKinley  because  he 
arrived  on  the  morning  after  election,  after 
looking  the  cage  well  over,  finally  ventured  in. 
He  got  about  a  foot  inside  and  then  something 
excited  his  distrust  and  he  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.  This  happened  several  times.  Finally, 
after  two  hours*  waiting,  Mr.  Beebe  and  his  as- 
sistants finally  saw  the  big  fellow  enter  and 
proceed  to  pick  up  food  very  cautiously  at  first 
but  gathering  reassurance  as  he  enjoyed  the 
meal.  His  flock,  seeing  him  satisfied,  followed 
and  six  of  them  went  in  farther  than  he  did. 
The  gander  with  two  of  his  flock  kept  near  the 
door  and  their  alertness  was  shown  when  at  the 
first  pull  of  the  cord  they  were  up  and  away, 
leaving  their  six  mates  prisoners.  When  the 
gander  discovered  that  those  could  no  longer 
follow  him  he  was  furious  and  sailed  up  to  the 
cage  flapping  his  wings  and  making  his  peculiar 
Cry.  The  wings  of  the  six  captured  ones  were 
clipped  and  they  were  turned  loose. 

Then  a  very  peculiar  thing  was  observed  to 
happen.  Instead  of  joining-  their  own  flock  the 
captured  ones  after  a  short  time  accepted  the 
leadership  of  tin-  other  gander  and  took  their 
places  in  his  Hock.  Since  their  capture  they 
have  beiii  Been  always  with  the  flock  of  tame 
geese  and  never  with  their  three  old  companions 
who  are  still  free  to  fly  away  much  to  the  regret 
of  Mr.  Beebe  and  tin.-  helpers.  The  reason  for 
this   change  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  six- 


wild  geese  whose  wings  have  been  clipped,  Mr- 
Beebe  sa3rs,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  wild  gander  and  hence  joined  the 
geese  whose  wings  had  been  clipped  and  with 
which  they  were  always  sure  of  keeping  up. 
But  the  wild  gander  has  not  accepted  the  change 
yet.  Wherever  his  six  former  followers  are  he 
will  now  and  then  paddle  up  to  them  and  with  a 
great  fluttering  of  his  wings  and  an  air-split- 
ting "honk"  he  will  rise  in  the  air  followed  by 
the  two  uncaptured  ones.  The  six  each  time 
this  happens  make  desperate  efforts  to  rise,  too 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  High  in  the  air  the  gan- 
der will  sometimes  go  and  circle  around  but 
when  he  sees  the  others  do  not  follow  him,  he 
always  returns,  often  to  try  the  same  perfor- 
mance all  over  again.  The  other  two  free  g-eese 
still  at  liberty  keep  him  company  and  hold  aloof 
from  the  others  except  when  their  leader  is  try- 
ing to  reclaim  his  lost  followers.  Then  they 
add  their  shrieks  to  his  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  encourage  by  their  example  the  six  unfortu- 
nate ones. 

Mr.  Beebe  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  gander 
and  the  two  geese  will  stay  by  their  friends 
until  they  hear  the  cries  of  another  flock  pass- 
ing overhead  and  then,  realizing  that  their  old 
companions  are  lost,  they  will  be  off  to  the 
southward. 

Mr.  Beebe  says  the  gander  is  worth  all  the 
others  captured  and  a  good  many  tame  ones  as 
well,  and  determined  efforts  are  still  being-  made 
to  capture  him.  There  is  no  chance  of  doing 
this  by  means  of  the  cage,  for  ever  since  his  ex- 
perience in  that  he  has  refused  to  go  near  it. 
Some  of  the  men  who  care  for  the  fowls  have 
had  experience  in  snaring  birds,  however,  and 
they  are  going  to  try  to  get  Mr.  McKinley  and 
his  remaining  followers  in  this  way.  Their 
plan  is  to  lay  about  300  snares  for  them.  It  is 
believed  the  capture  will  be  accomplished  pro- 
vined  another  flock  does  not  entice  them  away 
before  the  snares  are  ready.  Mr.  Beebe  said  the 
other  day  that  the  capture  of  the  wild  geese 
would  mean  that  the  geese  in  the  Park  would 
be  for  years  the  finest  am'where,  for  the  reason 
that  they  would  hatch  more  eggs  and  their 
goslings  would  be  as  fine  as  themselves. 

On  the  Longevity  of  the  Gui.t.  By  Theo- 
dore Gill,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  OSPRRV 
for  June,  1899,  is  the  reprint  from  the  Ibis  of  a 
long  article  "on  the  comparative  ag-es  to  which 
birds  live"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Giuney.  Gulls  are 
therein  (pp.  146,  154)  mentioned  which  had  at- 
tainecf  agres  ranging  from  21  to  44  years.  Several 
other  instances  of  longevity  and  partial  domes- 
tication of  individuals  of  that  group  have  been 
elsewhere  recorded.  An  interesting  instance 
illusirative  of  longevity,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  be  familiarized,  was  published 
over  a  century  ago,  and  was  met  with  inciden- 
tally during  the  examination  of  the  volume  for 
another  purpose.  It  was  in  an  article  "on  the 
longevity  of  animals"  in  'The  American  Mu- 
seum*- of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  17l>2,  (vol.  12, 
pp.  2<>S-20ln.  The  article  wasonly  subscribed  "J. 
A.*'  and  its  value  is  materially  impaired  by  the 
fact   that   places   and  dates  are  not  mentioned, 
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but  it  bears  on  its  face  the  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  veracity,  and  seems  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  exhumed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  generation. 

The  bird  appears  to  have  lived  for  considera- 
bly over  40  years,  and  commenced  its  career 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Twenty-two  specimens  of  a  Kittiwake  Gull 
{/Cissa  tridactyla)  were  marked  with  a  "J"  and 
liberated  in  Franz  Josef  Land  in  1896.  (See  Ibis, 
1898,  pp.  268,  171;  Osprey,  1899,  p.  147 J  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  finding  of  any  of  them  has 
been  recorded. 

"A  great  many  years  ago,  a  gentleman  caught 
a  fine  Gull  (vulgo  a  fea  maw,)  whose  wings  lie 
cut,  and  put  it  in  his  garden,  to  clear  the  slugs 
and  other  vermin  of  that  sort.  The  bird  re- 
mained in  that  situation  for  several  years;  and 
being  kindly  used,  it  became  very  familiar,  so 
as  to  come,  upon  a  call,  to  be  fed  at  the  kitchen 
door.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  Willie. 
This  bird  became  at  last  so  tame,  that  no  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  it;  and  its  wings  having 
grown  to  full  length,  it  flew  away,  joined  the 
other  Gulls  upon  the  beach,  and  came  back  from 
time  to  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  house.  It  fol- 
lowed its  companions,  however,  when  they  left 
this  country;  at  which  the  family  were  much 
disconcerted.  To  their  great  joy,  however,  it 
returned  with  them  the  next  season;  and  with 
its  usual  familiarit}'  returned  to  its  old  haunt, 
where  it  was  welcomed  with  great  joy,  and  fed 
very  liberally  with  the  garbage  of  fish,  its 
favourite  food.  In  this  way  it  went  and  return- 
ed for  forty  years  without  intermission,  and 
kept  up  its  acquaintance  in  the  most  cordial 
manner;  for,  while  in  the  country,  it  visited 
them  almost  daily,  answering  to  its  name,  like 
any  domestic  animal,  and  ate  almost  out  of  the 
hand.  One  year,  however,  very  near  the  period 
of  its  final  disappearance,  Willie  did  not  pay 
his  respects  to  the  family  for  eight  or  ten  days 
after  the  general  flock  of  Gulls  were  upon  the 
coast;  and  great  was  the  lamentation  for  his 
loss;  as  they  naturally  concluded  he  must  be 
dead.  The  gentleman  from  whom  I  had  this 
fact,  happened  to  be  there  on  a  visit  at  that  time, 
and  was  witness  to  and  cordially  joined  in  their 
regret.  But  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  family, 
a  servant  came  running  into  the  room  one 
morning,  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  in 
ecstasy,  calling  out  that  Willie  had  returned. 
The  whose  company  got  up  from  the  table  im- 


mediately, to  welcome  Willie,  and  the  humane 
guest  among  the  rest.  Food  was  soon  found  in 
abundance:  and  Willie,  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness, ate  of  it  heartily,  and  was  as  tame  as  any 
barn-yard  fowl  about  the  house.  In  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  this  graceful  bird  discontinued 
his  visits  forever,  so  that  they  concluded  that 
he  must  be  dead;  but  whether  of  old  age,  or  from 
accidental  causes,  could  never  be  ascertained. 
I  did  not  learn  that  they  discovered  any  symp- 
toms of  decriptitude  or  decline  in  this  animal, 
seemingly  the  effects  of  age". 

An  Outwitted  Kingbird.  While  taking  a 
spin  on  the  Aqueduct  road,  July  4,  1897,  I 
noticed  a  Cicada  leaving  a  tree  to  cross  the 
Potomac.  It  had  only  proceeded  a  short  dis- 
tance when  a  Kingbird  gave  chase.  Just  as 
the  bird  was  on  the  point  of  capturing  the  in- 
sect the  latter  gave  forth  that  sound  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  species,  startling  the  Kingbird 
and  thus  gaining  several  feet  before  the  bird 
continued  his  pursuit.  This  performance  was 
repeated  a  number  of  times  and  enabled  the 
Cicada  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  same  tree 
which  it  had  left  a  few  moments  before. 

His   Kingbirdship   was   outwitted   for  once. — 

Bartsch, 

A  Dki.avixc,  KINGFISHER. — In  the  editorial 
of  The  Ospkey  for  September  it  was  stated 
that  the  name  Carcineutes,  applied  to  a  peculiar 
oriental  genus  of  Kingfishers,  should  give  place 
to  Lacedo.  In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
November  the  generallj'  accepted  name  is  used 
for  the  typical  species  of  the  genus — Lacedo 
melanops.  In  an  article  on  "the Omen  Animals 
of  Sarawak"  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Haddon,  it  is  stated 
that  the  bird  called  'Membuas'  in  Borneo,  which 
"lives  in  the  jungle,  is  not  a  particularly  lucky 
bird.  If,  when  they  are  making  a  trap,  the 
Ibans  hear  the  long,  mournful  whistle  of  the 
'Membuas,'  they  know  that,  although  the  trap 
will  catch  things,  it  will  only  be  after  an  inter- 
val of  ten  to  fourteen  days  that  they  will  have 
any  luck.  On  other  occasions  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  catch  little  partridges,  such  as  Rol- 
lulus  roulroul,  directly  they  have  set  up  the  trap, 
but  often,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  will 
be  a  day  before  they  catch  anything.*' 

The  lack  of  luck,  by  the  way.  is  not  to  the 
detriment  of  the  bird  but  to  that  of  the  man! 


Letters. 


FOWL   HYBRIDS    AND    VANISHING    BIRDS. 

Swanwick,  111..  Sept.  28,  1901. 

Editors  of  the  Osprky: 

I  send  herewith  two  notes  which  may  be  of 
interest. 

First.  In  reference  to  the  "Curiosity"  men- 
tioned on  page  128  of  the  August  number  of  the 
Osprey. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  pursuance 
of  my  pastoral  work,  I  called  at  the  house  of  a 
widow  lady  who  lived  in  the  "timber"  (this  is  a 
prairie  country)  some  distance  from  my  home. 


When  about  to  depart,  she  said,  "stop  a  minute, 
I  want  to  show  you  some  odd  fowls".  I  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  barn-yard,  where  she  showed 
me  two  of  the  strangest  fowls  I  ever  saw.  They 
were  a  cross  (hybrid)  between  a  "chicken" 
and  a  "guinea".  She  said  that  a  rooster  was 
whipped  by  another,  and  that  he  took  Up  with 
the  guineas  and  went  with  them,  and  that  these 
fowls  were  hatched  from  guinea  eggs.  I  cannot 
now  give  the  description  of  them,  but  if  you  can 
get  a  specimen  from  West  Virginia,  by  all 
means  do  so,  and  you  will  see  a  genuine  "Curi- 
osity". 
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Second.  On  page  109  of  the  OsprEY  for  July, 
under  the  title.  Vanishing  Bird  Races,  I  rind 
this  statement:  "The  White  Pelican  is  a  tradi- 
tion only,  like  the  Dodo".  On  page  116  of  the 
August  Ospkkv,  near  top  of  second  column,  this 
occurs:  "Large  flocks  of  Gulls  and  American 
White  Pelicans,  which  evidently  do  not  breed 
here".       (I  omit  technical  names.) 

How  reconcile  these  two  statements?  or  is  the 
American  White  Pelican  a  different  bird  from 
the  one  referred  to  on  page  109? 

Answer  thro'  the  Ospkey. 

Let  me  say,  before  closing,  that  I  have  greatly 
enjoyed  your  descriptions  of  bird-life  as  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

J.    G.   El.UOTT. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  hybrid  between  the  Guinea  and  barn- 
yard fowls  has  been  described  more  than  once. 
Our  correspondent  will  find  in  the  OsprEY  for 
September,  1899,  the  notice  of  an  elaborate 
article  on  one  bY  F.  E.  Beddard,  published  in 
the  Ibis  for  July, '1899.  Mr.  Beddard  found  that 
the  skeleton  and  windpipe  were  "perfectly  inter- 
mediate" between  those  characteristic  respec- 
tively of  Nutnida  and  Callus. 

The  apparent  readiness  with  which  two  such 
distantly  related  birds  mate  and  propagate  is 
remarkable.  Specimens  are  not  very  rare; 
there  are  half  a  dozen  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum  from  various  places,  one 
coming  from  Cuba. 

In  1897,  Dr.  Juan  Vilaro,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (ix,  225- 
230,  pi.  25,  26),  published  notices  of  six  such 
hybrids  and  figures  of  four  raised  in  Cuba 
which  he  had  owned.  Four  are  preserved  in 
the  American  Museum.  All  had  cock  fathers 
and  guinea  mothers. 

Dr.  Vilaro  has  given  some  interesting  notes 
on  the  peculiarities  of  these  birds  which  we 
take  the  liberty  of  republishing. 

"In  life  these  hybrids  had  only  one  phonetic 
expression — a  single  chirping  sound,  which 
might  be  taken  either  as  a  complaint,  a  war-cry, 
or  as  a  manifestation  of  fear.  These  were  the 
only  emotions  which  called  forth  the  sound.  It 
had  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  various 
notes  or  cries  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  from 
gallinaceous  birds.  It  was  rather  like  the  creak- 
ing noise  produced  by  vigorously  rubbing  to- 
gether two  pieces  of  iron.  When  thus  agitated 
thev  erected  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck, 


and  the  tail.  They  generally,  even  when  per- 
fectly at  rest,  keep  their  mouths  open,  a  sign  of 
difficult,  panting  respiration. 

"They  were  all  distinguished,  especially  the 
first  four  th^at  came  into  my  possession,  by  a 
quarrelsome,  aggressive  disposition  common  to 
Guinea-fowls.  They  gave  their  companions  of 
the  poultry  yard  no  peace,  not  respecting  even 
the  chief,  to  whom  all  but  the  hybrids  gave  re- 
spect. For  this  reason  I  was  compelled  to  sac- 
rifice them,  one  after  the  other.  They  never, 
however,  attacked  each  other.  On  the  contrary 
they  frequently  gathered  in  a  group  for  the  at- 
tack on  other  fowls,  and  even  relieved  each 
other  when  persecuting  an  enemy.  Although 
all  but  one  were  found  on  dissection  to  be  males, 
none  of  them  had  spurs." 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  hybrid  is  that  it  is, 
frequently  at  least,  larger  than  either  parent 
and  suggests  origin  from  a  Turkey  rather  than 
a  Guinea  fowl. 

2.  The  two  notices  of  the  White  Pelican  relate 
to  different  and  distant  localities;  one  to  Florida 
and  the  other  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  assertion  quoted  from 
the  Florida  Times-Union  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  fact  that  its  numbers  in  Florida  have  been 
greatly  reduced  and  that  it  has  been  extermi- 
nated in  or  deserted  some  localities.  However. 
Mr.  Ridgway,  when  in  Florida,  never  saw  a 
specimen  or  heard  of  its  occurrence  there  in 
recent  years. 

bi.ue  bird  nesting  in  bank  hole. 

portman,  s.  c. 
Editors  of  the  Osprev: 

On  April  26,  1899,  while  hunting  for  Rough- 
wing-ed  Swallow's  nests  along  some  low  banks 
on  the  side  of  a  small  stream,  I  saw  a  Bluebird 
fly  from  a  hole  in  a  bank,  about  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  stream  and  one  foot  from  the 
top  of  the  bank.  Examining  the  hole  I  found  a 
nest  containing-  two  young  Bluebirds  about  a 
week  old.  Thirteen  feet  away  in  the  same  bank 
was  a  Swallow's  nest  just  completed. 

This  is  the  only  case  of  a  Bluebird  nesting  in 
a  bank  which  has  come  under  my  observation. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  dead  trees  with 
suitable  cavities  in  them  near  by  and  I  am  puz- 
zled why  she  chose  this  site:  was  it  due  to  the 
Swallow's  example? 

The  young  were  almost  fledged  on  May  9th. 
J.  Rowland  Nowei.i.. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Osprey  s  Wanted. 

The  Osprey  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December, 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  Osprey  Company,  321  and 
323  -H  Street,  N.  \\\,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOLIAGE  GRASSES,   &c, 

FOR  MOUNTING  BIRDS, 

INSECTS  AND  MAMMALS 

As  used  at  South  Kinsington,  New  York  and 
principal  Museums.     Estimates  given. 

MR.  H-  MINTORN  &  MRS.  M05RIDGE, 

39  West  99th  Street, 
New  York. 


CHARMING    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 


ABC  Book  of  Birds 

for  children  large  or  small 


Mary  Catherine  Judd 

with  nonsense  rhymes  for  little  ones  and 
prosy  sense  for  older  ones. 

26  colored  plates.  Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Judd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book  that 
will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will  be  in- 
tensely interesting'  to  every  adult  lover  of  birds. 
Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  illustrated  by  a 
beautiful  colored  picture  of  a  bird,  whose  name 
begins  with  that  initial.  A  fun-provoking 
rhyme  given  with  each  picture  for  the  children, 
a  short  prose  description  makes  them  interesting 
to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  Minneapolis,  is  already  well 
known  as  author  of  "Classic  Myths*'  and  "Wig- 
wam Stories.*' 


Trie  Jingle  Book  of  Birds 

By   EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 


16  colored  plates. 


Price,  50  cents. 


This  book  of  jingling  bird  verse  with  its  16 
colored  plates  of  beautiful  and  characteristic 
birds  will  be  certain  to  capture  the  children  and 
to  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  elders. 
The  author  is  well  known  to  bird  lovers  through- 
out the  United  States  by  his  field  sketches  of 
bird  life.  Mr.  Clark,  in  selecting  the  birds 
which  are  to  illustrate  his  verse  was  careful  to 
choose  only  those  whose  names,  plumage  and 
characteristics  are  such  as  to  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  motive  of  the  verse.  The  lines 
are  not  jingles  merely  but  jingles  which  have  a 
well  rounded  purpose  and  much  of  pith  and 
point.  The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  of  The 
Jingle  Book  of  Birds  will  be  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  younger  ones,  and  the  older  ones,  too,  for 
that  matter,  will  be  delighted  with  this  book  for 
a  Christmas  gift.  The  author  is  intimately 
known  to  thousands  of  readers  by  the  articles 
from  his  own  pen  which  have  appeared  several 
times  a  week  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  J?ecord- 
Herald  for  a  long  time  past. 


B     W.    MUMFOtflD,  Publisher, 
203    Michigan,  ^verme,  CHICPGO. 


I  or  bafe  or  Lxcfiange 

Strictly   tirst-ehiss  Southern   Sea-birds*   Eggs 
in  Sets  with  full  and  accurate  data,  viz: 
American 
<  >vstercatcher. 
Royal  Tern,  Willet, 
Wilson's  Plover,   Clapper 
Kail.  Brown  Pelican,  Laughing 
Gull,  Foster's  Tern,  Black 
Skimmer,    Boat-tail 
Crackle,  and 
many 
Others,  very  cheap  for 

C*«.ie*:Ll    ox-    .A.    1    Sets. 
DR.  M.  T.  CLECKLEY, 

459  Green  Street, 

Augusta,  Ga. 


WALTER  F.  WEBB, 

ALBION,  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of   line  specimens 

of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  <  )ologists, 

as    well    as    books,    supplies    and    back 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 

handiest  thing  you  can  have. 

Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,    and   contains  an 

immense    lot   of    other    practical    information. 

Only  15  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 

us  hear  from  you. 
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^be  jForester. 


Zhe  plant  TKHortt>. 


During-   the   coming-  Year  THE  FORESTER, 

i,  the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Ameri- 
^can  Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
iij  ing  and  valuable  than  ever  before.  No  one  who 
tt  cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
3y  interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
jfe  preservation  and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
fT*  without  it. 

A*>  Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 
ggJChief  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  B. 
E.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett.  (Geographer  of  the 
1T.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 
'J'  Henry  S.  (Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 
fj-^C.  A.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C;  Hon.  James 
(k  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Win.  R. 
Dudley,  of  Stanford  University.  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  Universaty;  and  many 
others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 
Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 
issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  record  of 
ation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 
forests  (of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  great 
^i  deal  during  the  coming-  year)  with  editorial 
A±  comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
ft*  by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
A*1  is  handsomely  illustrated.  For  a  sample  copy 
i>*  seno  a  two  cent  stamp  to 


THE    FORESTER, 
jfa.  302  Fourteenth  St.  s.  W., 

fc  Washington,  D.  C 

K*.  THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
'V-'  American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 
"  Annual  membership  dues,  S2.00.  Life  member- 
ship. SI. 00.  Sustaining  membership,  S25  per 
year.  The  association  is  engaged  in  work  which 
the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port obtainable  is  needed. 

To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
2o2  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 


PES   Y 

rn  Willet 40 

piper 15 

s  Phalarope 25 

i:  10 

dpiper. 10 

.50 
Prairie  Shai  p-tail  Grousi 

cii.  <  spur 15 

Swati  .20 

Marsh    lawk 20 


PER   EGG. 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg 

Hawk <)0 

Short  Eared  Owl 40 

Am.  Long  Bared  Owl...    .15 

Green  Wing  Teal 30 

Gadwall 20 

Canvas-back  Duck no 

Red-head  Duck 10 

Shoveller 1< 

Mallard 06 

Am  Golden-eye 20 


First-class    with   data.     Personally   collected. 
rriage  prepaid  by  express  on 

00.      <  »n   order  exceediii 
>  11  allow  discount  10  per  cent. 

J.  P.  Norris,  Jr.,  William  Brews- 
ter and  o1  hers. 

EUQF.NE  S.   ROLFE, 
Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


MONTHLY  JOURNAL   OF    POPULAR    BOTANY 
Bright,  Readable  and   Instructive. 


EDITED  BY 
H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  IV  will  appear  J 
January  1,  1901,  with  another  associate,  and  ■ 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with  \ 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  toa^ 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of  . 
Flowering  Plants,  also  profusely  illustrated.  / 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those  1 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  studj'  of  ordinary  text-books. 
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